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Meanwhile the British troops were mustering up
the river at Chippawa, and the red lines of their
veterans were descried advancing from Fort George
below. Bands of Indians raced by field and forest
to screen the British movements and to harass
the American lines. The tragic turn of events ap-
pears to have dazed General Van Rensselaer. The
failure to save the beleaguered and outnumbered
Americans on the heights he blamed upon his
troops, reporting next day that his reinforcements
embarked very slowly. "I passed immediately
over to accelerate them," said he, "but to my utter
astonishment I found ^that at the very moment
when complete victory was in our hands the ardor
of the unengaged troops had entirely subsided.
I rode in all directions, urged the men by every
consideration to pass over; but in vain."

The candid fact seems to be that this general of
militia had made a sorry mess of the whole affair,
and his men had lost all faith in his ability to turn
the adverse tide. He stood and watched six hun-
dred valiant American soldiers make their last stand
on the rocky eminence while the British hurled
more and more men up the slope. One concerted
attack by the idle American army would have
swept them away like chaff. But there was only